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COVER PICTURES 

FRONT : This shows an inlet of the sea at Glengar- 
riff, County Cork. A famous tourist resort, 
Glengarriff is a small village lying in the heart 
of a deep secluded valley. There are several 
pleasantly situated hotels set in this magnificent 
background. 


INSIDE: New Ross—one of the oldest towns in 
County Wexford, is situated on the River Barrow. 
Although the narrow winding streets, which are 
stepped in places, give it an almost medieval 
atmosphere, it is an important inland port and 
commercial centre. 


BACK: Surrounded by wooded mountain slopes, 
Lough Gill, in County Sligo, is best known for the 
tiny island of Inishfree which W. B. Yeats 
immortalised in his most widely-known lyric, The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree. 























There are sometimes as many as forty giant basking sharks in Keem Bay and 
in an April to Fuly season five hundred of them may be caught here. Foe Sweeney 
(inset) has been largely responsible for the revival of hundred-years-dead shark 
fishing industry of Achill, Ireland’s largest Atlantic island. 
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JOE SWEENEY LIKES TO TAKE TIME 
off from running the big greyish- 
white store beside the bridge which 
connects Achill Island to the Mayo 
coast, don beret and windcheater, jump 
into his battered green jeep and drive twenty miles 
to Keem Bay at the other end of the island for a 
day’s shark fishing. 

To this small, soft-spoken man in his middle 
thirties, the word “shark” does not conjure 
up the novel-reader’s picture of a fierce man- 
eater whose sinister triangular fin cleaves blue 
tropical seas dotted with corral isles. For him 
the shark is a stupid elephant-grey giant whose 
powerful tail-stroke is more dangerous than his 
teeth. Biggest fish in the North Atlantic, the 
basking shark may reach over thirty feet in length, 
over four tons in weight, yet feeds only on plankton, 
the sea-scum formed of billions upon billions 
of microscopic organisms. Joseph Sweeney and 
his men caught 500 of them in an April to July 
season. 

“With shark-liver oil fetching £65 to £75 a 
ton, we were last year getting an average of {10 
worth out of an average fish,” says Joe. “‘ This 
year prices are well down and I don’t know what 
we'll get. But the body makes about £2 worth of 
fish-meal. We’re experimenting with preserving 
the skin. However, it’s a tricky business getting 
them perfect for the market.” 

It was Joe Sweeney who revived the hundred- 
years-dead shark fishing industry of Ireland’s 
biggest Atlantic island. He describes himself as 
a grocer, but the shop that bears the name of his 
late father, Patrick Sweeney, is more like a depart- 
ment store, selling provisions, seeds, ironmongery 
and nearly everything else Achill Islanders need. 

“Prams to coffins,” he grins. ‘“‘ Sweeney serves 
you from cradle to grave.” He left the island to 
study law and other subjects useful in the business, 
and when he came back to take it over, he found 


Shark Fishers of Keem Bay 


A new industry for Achill 


there was time to take an interest, too, in the local 
salmon and cod fisheries. 

“About nine years ago,” he relates, “I found 
that sharks were breaking up my salmon-nets. My 
first idea was to get rid of them. I went out in a 
boat with a .303 rifle and dum-dum bullets. When- 
ever a shark broke surface, I blazed away. I killed 
lots—up to twenty a day. But still they came in 
their hundreds. 

“‘ T-tried wire nets. The sharks just burst through 
them. You’d need iron bars to hold a basking shark. 
Or a manilla net, such as we use now. When he 
tangles in it, its elasticity tires him out. Frequently 
he suffocates in it, and there’s no need to finish 
him off with a bayonet.” 

Joe started making inquiries about the commercial 
value of the basking shark. He found that up to 
a century ago they had been harpooned off Achill 
for their oil, which was used for lamps until paraffin 
came in. He learned too, that there was a market 
for the oil in England, where it is mixed with other 
oils as a “hardener” for use in soap-making, 
leather-dressing and for machine oil. 

“ Four years ago I went into the business 
seriously,” explains Joe. “Last year there were 
sO many outfits operating in Keem Bay and the 
nets were so close along the cliff-bottom that when 
the fish are coming along in numbers it was a 
question for Solomon which sharks were whose, 


















ABOVE: A twenty-footer. Not very big 
for a basking shark. She now hangs from 
the mast of the Salve Regina. Man with 
left hand on his hip is Paddy McGreal 
who put her out of her misery and then 
opened her up to extract her liver. 


BELOW: With shark-liver oil fetching 
£65 to £75 a ton an average fish produces 
£10 worth. The body makes about {2 
worth of fish-meal. 
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and whose nets they were in. My contention is 
that if the head’s in my net, it’s my shark, even 
if the tail has fouled somebody else’s. 

But this year there are only a few shark-fishers 
at work in Keem Bay, a lovely little cove with clear 
blue-green waters beneath rock-based, grassy cliffs 
and with a tiny strand of fine white sand. 

Most sharks are caught at night, when they 
are more liable to blunder into the nets which 
stretch out some eighty yards from the bottom of the 
cliff and twenty-two feet deep into the water. They 
are usually dead in the morning. Day-caught sharks 
provide the excitement, because they have to be 
killed. When the line of cork floats marking one of 
the Sweeney rets starts dancing wildly on the sunlit 
water, three men launch a curragh—one of the 
traditional island rowboats of tarred calico stretched 
on a wooden frame. If Joe Sweeney isn’t grocering 
that day, he likes to be one of them. More usually 
big Tom Roddy and young Tony Lavelle row the 
flimsy craft across the 100 yards or so of water to 
where a great anchor-shaped tail silhouetted black 
against the sea, beats desperately around. In the 
stern of the curragh stands Tony McNeela, a small 
wiry man, with a 1917 model British army bayonet 
at the end of a long pole poised ready to spear 
the huge fish. 

A mere touch of the tail, five feet across and 
moved by powerful muscles, would split the calico 
boat, but the curragh cheerfully rides the waves 
around it, manoeuvring for position 











and actually towed her, a sixty-seven foot vessel 
with eleven men aboard, a matter of a hundred 
yards before it died. Their power is enormous. 
And it wasn’t one of the big fellows. It’s an odd 
thing, but the big ones, like our record shark, 
which was thirty-five feet long and weighed six 
tons, don’t show nearly as much fight as the 
medium-sized fish.” 

The crew of the Salve Regina fasten a cable round 
the dead shark’s tail and haul her gradually, with 
a block and tackle and a steam-winch, to the top 
of the mast, disentangling the net as they do so. 
Paddy McGreal slits the belly open with his 
scimitar-like butchering knife to let out the great 
pink liver, which is taken below deck to have the 
oil steamed out of it. 

The smell of this process is appalling. The 
Salve Regina had a cook who resigned after two 
hours aboard, because he couldn’t stand it. “‘ But 
you get used to the stink,” chuckles Joe Sweeney, 
“and you get full of it, and you forget about it. 
After a time you wouldn’t know what they were 
talking about, and then when you went into a bar 
you’d notice people edging away from you. It clings.” 

At first the shark carcases went to Lisburn, 
later to Dublin, for conversion into fishmeal for 
animal feeding. Now they are processed on the 
spot in the New Choice factory-ship, a converted 
trawler of 230 tons, which Sweeney has brought 
to the bay. 
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favourite killing technique is to sit _§ == 
the shark from midhead to snout, 
opening its small brain. 

Once dead the shark is towed, 
still in the net, by motor-boat to 
the converted fishing trawler Salve 
Regina, anchored in midbay. 

“ But there have been times when 
Tony couldn’t get at a vital spot, and 
the shark has to be towed along still 
alive and mad with pain,” recalls 
Joe. “One of them wrapped itself 
around the anchor of the Salve Regina 
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Harpooning from boats. Harpooner Fimmy Needham has been waiting since the season started for a shark to surface, so that he 
can have a shot with his harpoon gun. Though a number have been caught in the nets, none has come within his range this 


year. But he still has hopes. 


Not all the shark-catch is netted. A few fall 
victim to the Norwegian-harpoon gun, fired by 
Jimmy Needham from the bow of the green- 
painted Girl Pat. “It’s the best way of killing a 
shark,’ Joe Sweeney says. “It’s instantaneous. 
But harpooning isn’t so productive as netting. You 
can only get your shark that way if it breaks surface 
reasonably near you. 

“T’ve done a bit of hand-harpooning myself, 
and that’s quite a different matter. You’ve got to 
devote hours to one shark. I remember one I got 
with the hand-harpoon that dodged round in circles 
for four hours, thrashing about in its pain and 
rage, with the harpoon in its body and the line 
from time to time twanging taut, then slack again, 
before I’d played it out.” 

It’s a game that takes toughness and patience, 
and is probably the most dangerous way of going 
for sharks. It was the method used by Achill Islanders 
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of the days when shark-oil was used in lamps. 

There are days when the sharks are “ running 
well” and there are perhaps forty in Keem Bay 
at a time. On other days the lookout man on the 
cliffside strains his eyes in a vain search for dark 
shapes in the pellucid depths across the bay. Then 
Sweeney’s land foreman, Paddy Kelly, will organise 
the mending of the nets spread out over the grass, 
close-cropped by small island sheep, which runs 








wn to the strand. It is most impor- 
int work, because each net costs 
apout £20 with the good manilla 
rope, the corks to hold up the top 
and the eight leaden balls each weigh- 
ing a stone to keep the bottom down. 
If a net is looked after, it’s good for 
eight or ten sharks, but in the end 
the shark’s rough slimy skins wear 
out and rot the rope. 
Some of the men make the nets 
with material provided, for £3 a net 
during the winter. But most of the 
shark fishermen are out of Achill at 
that time of the year, doing labouring 
work in England and Scotland, helping 
to build factories, make roads, dig 
drains. Achill has not sufficient 
resources to keep its people at home. 
“ But an industry like shark-fishing 
helps to do that,” points out Joe 
Sweeney. “‘ Our men get a basic wage 
and share of the profits—and they 
work till they’re ready to drop.” 
Those members of the Sweeney 
outfit who don’t sleep aboard the 
New Choice or the Salve Regina live 
during the working week—there is 
no Sunday fishing—in a concrete 
bunkhouse on the beach, where Pat 
Forrey, a small, orange-eyebrowed 
69-year-old former Connaught Ranger 
cooks for them and spins them yarns 
of his experiences in the Middle East of World War I. 
Getting that bunkhouse built was a headache 
for Joe Sweeney. Keem Bay is inaccessible to 
lorries and ordinary cars. From Dooagh, the last 
white-housed village, the narrow stony track, 
precariously hanging on to 
the side of the precipice, 
rises varied multiples of 
100 feet above the sea, 
then falls rapidly to the 
end of its five miles. 
Even the jeep cannot quite 
complete that journey. 
There is no landing 
stage at Keem Bay. Joe 
brought the first load of 


The nets must be frequently repaired. Only 
the best manila is capable of mastering these 
four-ton sea giants. 


concrete blocks and dropped them into the surf, 
to be fished out by the land-gang. Not a block 
could they find. Every one had disappeared into 
the sand. 

But despite the difficulties the bunkhouse was 
built and will probably provide many future 
generations of shark fishers with a meal and 
a rest between trips on the blue-green waters 
of Keem Bay. 
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Sighs of Reminiscence 


By BRENDAN BEHAN 


STANDING IN A QUEUE FOR THE ABBEY THEATRE, 
the punters passed their time in argument. 
In a city where even the kids on the street can 
quote O’Casey, on account of him being so easy 
to work back to their own vernacular: “ Yous 
are all shanghaied now’”’, “ The worrld is in a 
state of chassis”, “ That’s most derogatory’, 
“ You won’t flutther a feather of Fluther ”, ‘‘ What 
is the stars, what is the moon ?” you’d have expected 
the play-goers to be going over what George Jean 
Nathan said in ’*twenty-five, or the seven last words 
of Agate, the show inside or the shows at the other 
establishments of Mac Liammhoir or Longford, 
but no, the burning question that agitated the 
queue and occasionally drew an excited participant 
out of line to be shoved back by a Civic Guard 
assisting the commissionaires and doing chairman 
in the argument, was: Whether salmon fishing 
on the Liffey should begin earlier than the first 
of February, which was the “‘ Government time ” 
for the lawful opening of water-operations against 
the most sacred Salar. 

“ Sure, a few good showers in January and they’re 
already a tuppenny bus ride from the centre of 
the city,” said a little old man in respectable black, 
“and only queueing up at Chapelizod to be pulled 
out of the water.” 

I ventured to ask from what fishing country did he 
come, that spoke with such knowledge and assurance. 

“From what fishing country ? From the fishing 
country that lies all round you.” And he waved his 





Well known as a poet, Brendan Behan writes with equal facility in 
both Irish and English. He has also been a frequent broadcaster , tn 
Radio Eireann which in a recent series featured his reminiscences 
on life in the Dublin slums. His writings—and he is also a dramatist 
and quite prolific journalist—present the Irish scene in a way which 
is sometimes unusual but never dull. 


hand forward to the 
width of O’Connell 
Street and the pearly 
lamps lining the 
blaze of the neon lights over the cinemas and 
ballrooms and cafes, and all round. “ The fishing 
country that lies to the north, south, west and 
east as far as the boat will take you into the bay.” 

He was a printer on a daily newspaper and his 
two friends were a cinema operator and a bus 
conductor. They fished for salmon and trout, but 
always brought the old twenty-two, “on the off- 
chance.” The printer maintained that some of the 
anglers on the Liffey, and further up, on the King’s 
River, which, being twenty miles from where he 
stood, was considered quite an expedition, bought 
fish from the natives in the pub, to excuse to their 
wives what was really an outing to an inn. A barman 
standing in front, turned to remark that the inn 
people had to live, too. 

‘“Any more for the three shillings,” shouted 
the commissionaire and in the scramble towards 
the box-office the signs of reminiscence were lost 
and the memory of the heather crushed into the 
pavement. 


In the line of spectator sports neither football, 
hurling nor handball, can come within an ass’s bawl 
of causing apoplexies with the hardy men who follow 
the ancient game of bowls. Not the polite variety, 
of wooden spheres on fat lawns, this sort of 
bowls is played only in the counties of Ireland 
at its extremes of north and south. Such lethal 
activity would hardly be put up with outside Cork 
and the County Antrim. 

The name of this game, beloved on the dusty 
roads of summer in Ulster and Munster is pro- 
nounced (saving your presence) “ bowels,” with 
a Johnstonian forthrightness typical of its wide- 























o-and-a-half miles north-west of Dungarvan, County 
terford, stands this limestone monument commemorating 
aster McGrath,” the three-times winner of the Waterloo 
b who knew only one defeat in his career of thirty-seven 
blic courses. 


shouldered practitioners. A complete bout of this 
non-Partitionist performance is called a “ Bowl 
of odds.” The “ bowl” is a ball of iron, and the 
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ABOVE: Although illegal, road 
bowling is still sometimes seen on 
the roads of Cork and Antrim. An 
iron ball is thrown along a selected 
road and the man to reach a given 
point in the shortest number of 
** lofts”? is the winner. 


BELOW : Ten minutes from Dublin 
City’s centre herds of red deer 
roam at will through Phoemx 
Park’s 1,760 acres. 








idea is that the bowlers throw it in competition 
along a selected road, and at great danger to man 
and beast coming in the opposite direction, who 
don’t matter much, not being followers of the 
game. The man to reach a given point in the shortest 
number of “lofts ” is the winner, and may be sure 
of a good night in the premises nearest the given 
point, for the betting on bowling is very heavy. It 
appears to the police, on either side of the border, 
that a cannon-ball hurtling through the air in front 
of two strong men and their excited backers and 
supporters, can hardly make for the safety of other 
passengers, so the game is illegal, but neither the 
Garda Siochana nor the Royal Ulster Constabulary 
seemed to want to tangle with the bowling men, 
who at the last attempt to interfere with their fun, 
had the Riot Act read to them by a Northern 
magistrate. The poor man remarked later: ‘‘ They 
only made a mock of the law, and enquired after 
my reading of the Riot Act, whether I could give 
them the air of that, as they wanted to see how 
would it go on the melodeon.” 

Though, for all that, a peaceable enough crowd 
in themselves, sometimes travelling the length 
of Ireland to play against one another with a shout 
for Cork in the Glens of Antrim and a cheer for the 
North in the groves of Blarney. The bowl is lifted 
and to the devil with any consideration but who 
can loft the longest. 


There is a native of the South remembered in 
song and story seventy-seven years after his death. 
Almost as great and respected a memory as Fionn 
Mac Cumbhaill, though McGrath was neither as 
big nor as good-looking. 

“A little fifty-four pound dog, with a sour- 
looking plainish head. He’d look up at you as if he 
owned the universe. He had a good killing neck, 
that ran into muscular shoulders, his chest was of 
a fairish depth, but he had a wonderful spring of 
rib and the best muscled back I ever saw. He had 
the shortest and finest of rat tails. You wouldn’t 
think he had a tail at all. 


All over Ireland but partic- 
ularly in the southern counties 
coursing is a most popular 
sport. The hares usually 
manage to escape. 


“Towards the hare—his eyes like living balls 
of fire. The muscles on his back sprung and twitched 
like whale-bone. The dog looked as if he were 
super-charged with electricity. I knew at once 
the hare had no chance. McGrath swept round with 
the hare, when she broke and crashed into his game, 
as if shot from a gun.” 

On Lord Lurgan’s sideboard he put the Waterloo 
Cup and surrounded it with silver, and at the 
cross-roads by Dungarvan, this the greatest of 
greyhounds is still remembered : 

“ Though thrice victorious on Altcar’s plain, 
McGrath’s fleet limbs shall never speed again, 
Stay, gentlemen, the dog’s memorial view, 

Then run your course, as honest, and as true.” 


Twenty miles from the city are the fleet red 
deer, in the end of the Granamore Valley, 
at the Wicklow Gap. Other deer are owned 
by Lord Powerscourt or like the herds in the 
Phoenix Park, by the municipal or State authority. 
Those red deer of Granamore are liable to a 
bullet from anyone with a good eye and a gun- 
licence. And the meat of the haunches, not to 
talk of the hide. 

In the hard winter of a couple of years ago, they 
came right down to the main road and up to the 
farm-houses. 

“Did you go after them?” I asked a small 
farmer. 

“The children did,” he said, “to give them a 
bite to eat. You wouldn’t have the heart to shoot 
them, in the snow, and if they never died in winter, 
the devil wouldn’t kill them in summer. We could 
have good, hard hunting in the better time of the 
year. We all hope for as fair a course. That we may 
get it.” 

That we may. 
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Fine Arts 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. The Radio Eireann Symphony 
Orchestra (Conductor, Winifred Zillig; Leader, Renzo 
Marchionni) in a programme which includes works by 
Mendelssohn, ‘ie Weber and Tchaikovsky. 
City Hall, Cork : ‘ ‘ ‘ it 


BALLET. The Festival Ballet Company (Artistic Director, 
Anton Dolin; Prima Ballerina, Nathalie Leslie). Gaiety 
Theatre, Dublin (To 28th) : ‘ ‘ : 16 


DRAMA. Mullingar Little Theatre Group’s Annual Lenten 
Production. Mullingar, County Westmeath. (To March 
8th) ‘ : ; ‘ 5 ; ‘ ‘ 22 


Festival 


ANNUAL DRAMA FESTIVAL. Newry, County Down (To 
2Ist) 9 


Exhibition 


BUSINESS METHODS EXHIBITION. Organised by Irish 
Exhibitions Ltd. The Mansion House, Dublin.(To 14th) 9 


Religion 


ST. BRIGID’S DAY. Born in A.D. 453, Brigid is one of the three 
patron Saints of Ireland. She became a nun when sixteen 
and established monasteries at Limerick, Roscommon and 
Kildare. She died in 523 and is buried in Downpatrick, 
County Down, with Saint 
Patrick and Saint Colum- 
cille. On Saint Brigid’s Eve 
(Jan. 31st) it is customary 
for country children to pull 
rushes and take them home 
to be made into crosses 
by the family. These 
crosses in various elaborate 
traditional patterns are 
hung about the house to 
bring good luck. An annual 
pilgrimage is made to her 
birthplace, Faughart, near 
Dundalk, County Louth 1 











Agricultural Shows 


BLOODSTOCK SALES. New Year Sales. Ballsbridge, Dublin 12 


SPRING SHOW. Royal Ulster Agricultural Society’s Spring 
Show and Sale of Pedigree Cattle. Balmoral, Belfast 


(To 26th) : ; : ; 24 
BULL SHOW. Munster ilieens Society’ s Show and 
Sale of Bulls. Showgrounds, Lower Park, Cork ‘ 25 


General Sport 


AMATEUR BOXING. Leinster Council Tournament. National 


Stadium, Dublin , ‘ ; 6 
HOCKEY. Men’s Irish Trial Nien. Dublin 3 , 7 
BADMINTON. Junior Inter-Provincial Trials. Ballymena, 
County Antrim ; : . 7 
HOCKEY. Ladies’ Irish Trial Match. Dublin 5‘ 7 
AMATEUR BOXING. Sandymount Boxing Club Tournament. 
National Stadium, Dublin . : ; 13 
RUGBY FOOTBALL. Ireland v. England heeininiiand Match. 
Lansdowne Road, Dublin . : ‘ 14 
AMATEUR BOXING. County Dublin Board ‘Sones 
National Stadium, Dublin . : 20 
TABLE TENNIS. East of Ireland Cheniinaies, “Dublin. 
(To 27th) : ; . : : 23 
AMATEUR BOXING. wen v. pon International 
Tournament. National Stadium, Dublin : ‘ 27 


Coursing 


This is a very popular sport in rural Ireland during the 
winter. A hare is released in an enclosed field and two 
greyhounds are slipped from the same leash in pursuit. 
As the hare will always turn away from the faster of the 
pair, the dog to take the most turns wins the heat. A 
number of escapes are provided for the hare, and it usually 
gets away unharmed. Coursing meetings during the 
month are — 


DULEEK, COUNTY MEATH . . : . 2 
TOBBER, CLARA, COUNTY OFFALY . : . ° 4A 
ROSCREA, COUNTY TIPPERARY ‘ : 4 
BALLINA, COUNTY MAYO . , : ; 4&5 
BALBRIGGAN, COUNTY DUBLIN F : ; r 6 
RATHDOWNEY, LAOIGHIS ‘ ° . ; . 11 


LIFFORD, COUNTY DONEGAL 11 & 12 
CLONMEL, COUNTY TIPPERARY (National Meeting) 18-20 
TOBERCURRY, COUNTY SLIGO , : ; ; 26 


Racing 


LEOPARDSTOWN 
MULLINGAR 


7 BALDOYLE 21 
14 LEOPARDSTOWN 25 











VENTS 





Fine Arts 


OPERA. The Waterford Festival Choral Society in 
presentations of “ The Lily of Killarney” and “ Lucia 
de Lammermoor” (on alternate nights). Theatre Royal, 
Waterford. (To 14th) : 9 


GAELIC DRAMA. Presentations by Cumann Dramaiochta 
na Scol (Schools’ Drama League). Mansion House, Dublin. 
(To 21st) 1s 


EXHIBITION. The Royal Hibernian Academy Exhibition. 
National College of Art, Dublin. (During the month) 


EXHIBITION. ‘‘ Irish Scholarship in the Middle Ages ”— 
An exhibition of reproductions of mediaeval manuscripts. 
National Library, Dublin. (During the month) 


Education 


THE GODFREY DAY LECTURES. Trinity College, Dublin. 
(To 5th) 3 


Festivals 


FEIS ATHA CLIATH (Dublin Gaelic Festival). Competitions 
in all aspects of Gaelic culture—story-telling, traditional 
singing, drama, etc. The Mansion House, Dublin. 


(To roth) ‘ : : ; ? : : 1 


SAINT PATRICK’S DAY, it goes without saying, is the national 
holiday of Ireland. Saint Patrick was brought to Ireland 
as a slave when he was sixteen. He escaped, studied for 
the priesthood in Gaul and returned in A.D. 432 to convert 
the Irish to Christianity. When he died, at the age of 
about ninety, his mission was almost completely accom- 
plished. The wearing of shamrock on St. Patrick’s Day 
originates in the tradition that Patrick used a sprig of 
the plant—which grows only in Ireland—to illustrate 
the meaning of the Blessed Trinity . ‘ , 17 


PAGEANT. The Annual Industrial and Cultural Pageant 
through the principal streets of Dublin , : 17 


CEILI. A céili (literally ‘“‘a get-together”’) is the Gaelic 
equivalent of a modern dance. These functions originated 
in the homes of the people and have grown, on an organised 
basis, to take an important part in the social life of the 
country. Gaelic figure-dancing to traditional music is 
an unforgettable sight. This particular St. Patrick’s Night 
céili is one of the biggest held during the year. Mansion 


House, Dublin . ‘ ; ; , : , 17 
IRISH WEEK. Window display competition. Dublin. (To 
2Ist) ; ‘ , , ‘ ; , ; t3 


hail 
Shows 


BULL SHOW. The Royal Dublin Society’s Annual Show 
and Sale of Pedigree Bulls. Showgrounds, Ballsbridge, 


Dublin. (To §th) ‘ ; ; ; ; ; 3 
DOG sHOW. Irish Kennel Club’s Championship Dog 
Show. Ballsbridge, Dublin ‘ ? ; , 17 


General Sport 

AMATEUR BOXING. Second International Tournament, 
Ireland v. Austria. National Stadium, Dublin : 6 
LADIES’ HOCKEY. Ireland v. Scotland International Match, 
Belfast. ‘ A : , ; f , 7 
MEN’S HOCKEY. Ireland v. Wales International Match. 
Dublin 2 , F ‘ , , : Q 14 
LADIES’ HOCKEY. Leinster Senior Cup Final. Dublin 14 
GAELIC FOOTBALL AND HURLING. Railway Cup Finals 

Croke Park, Dublin . : . ; , ; iz 
MEN’S HOCKEY. Leinster Branch Cup Finals. Dublin 17 
AMATEUR BOXING. National Senior Championships. National 


Stadium, Dublin. (To 21st) ; ; ‘ : 19 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. Ireland v. Austria International 
Match. Dublin : , ; ; : : 25 
TABLE TENNIS. Connacht Open Championships. Sligo 
(To 28th) ‘ , i ; , 27 


TABLE TENNIS. North-West Championships. Strabane, 
County Tyrone 3 28 
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Hook Head Lighthouse guards the entrance to Waterford Harbour. Situated on the 


tip of Wexford’s Hook peninsula it is only a short walk from the rocky promontory 
of Baginbun, scene of the Anglo-Norman landing which preceded the main invasion 
force of August, 1170, under Strongbow. 
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The Norman, Count 


WE ARE LODGED IN A NOOK, I AND THE SUN 
together, on one of the pinnacle rocks of 
the Three Rock mountain outside Wexford and 
I am in the comfortable situation of seeing what 
I am writing about. Almost the whole of County 
Wexford, indeed, is mapped below me, in a 
colour-scheme of green and brown that turns 
into all the shades of blue on its way into the 
distances, to Carrigbyrne hill and Bree hill and 
the Blackstairs mountains and the coastline from 
Morris Castle along Wexford bay that turns at 
Greenore Point and St. Helen’s head to run by 
the well-known Tuskar Rock to Baginbun Point 
where the Normans landed long ago to create 
a Wexford heremony which is still for all 
practical purposes part of our status quo. For make 
no mistake about it this county of ours is a 
Norman county, which means that it is more 
Irish in obvious feeling than most of the other 
counties of Ireland. 

Down there, away to the south-east is that holy 
headland which Ptolemy recorded in his ancient 
map as Hieron vel sacrum promontorium, the place 
we call Carne, with its adjacent Lady’s Island which 
is still a place of pilgrimage on August 15 each year. 
But Carne has an older history, say the scholars, 
though there is an ancient church there that is 
at least fourth century, and the name is etymologically 
connected with that goddess of the sea-people, 
Cranaea, “the harsh or stony one,” the lady of 
the tall headlands that jut out to take the brunt 
of the ocean where the seas are at their worst and 
wildest. This coast, indeed, from Greenore point 
to the Hook, with its magnificent bathing strands 
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and landing places would seem to have gathered 
to itself the first migrations from the continent. 
Even mid-ocean currents, I know, seek its shores, 
and I have found a bottle bobbing inshore that 
was tossed from an American troopship during the 
war by four men in their liquor who made a ceremony 
of it somewhere about two thousand miles out, 
signing it with their names and their ranks and 
committing the dead man to the deep with due 
irreverence. Indeed and to goodness, as the Welshmen 
fifty miles from us are reported to say, the local 
Civic Guard sergeant, a quiet worthy man, was 
a bit worried about the term “ dead man,” being 
unaware that the term applied equally to a bottle 
reft of its spirit as to the corpus humanus in a like 
state. 

And Wales is only fifty or sixty miles from us 
in this corner of Ireland. I have seen St. David’s 
head myself from the top of the Tuskar Lighthouse, 
which is one of the guiding lights used by Trans- 
atlantic liners. So it is no wonder if we share a 
heritage of story in common and if the famous 
Mabinogion is really an Irish collection or accumula- 
tion of folktales called after Mac an Oic, the love-god 
of the Gael, who was also known as Angus of the 
Birds, the patron of poets who came into his own 
again in the writings of Yeats and Stephens and A.E. 

So Wexford is a god-haunted county, too, with 





Padraic Fallon, whose poetry has been published in many of the leading 
British and American journals, | had a major success with his verse 
play ‘“‘ Diarmuid and Grainne” which formed the basis for one of 
Radio Eireann’s most successful broadcasts in recent years. Apart 
from his occasional broadcasts he finds time to farm, fish and yacht. 
Recently he has turned his attention to Irish ballads. 
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The River Slaney winds across County Wexford’s fertile central plain to enter the sea at Wexford Harbour. River traffic is 
carried on it up as far as Enniscorthy. It offers excellent fishing for salmon and brown trout. 


an underlay of sea-people and Gaels and Danes 
who have given it its definite and different character- 
istics. It is, for one thing, the most thorough-going 
sea-faring county in Ireland and it is not so long 
ago that one part of the town of Wexford which is 
called the Faythe (the Green, in English) was 
entirely seagoing. A boy went to sea then by the 
simple process of falling off the quaywall. He would 
be picked up by an outgoing schooner which with 
the ebb in its favour wouldn’t stop to land him 
again. Nobody worried, for in a place where everyone 
was related to everybody else, the youngster was 
certain to find himself among his own kin who 
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would have all the bloodrights of beating good 
manners into him. So the Wexford boy was born into 
the sea. Indeed, the father of the American Navy 
was one Barry from that Carne promontory I have 
already mentioned. 

It is strange how the differing racial characteristics 
still show in our community. You will find the 
towering Norman, a stiff tough business man or 
a man with a big farm, fattening bullocks and selling 
them at the right price, a man always with a taste 
in horseflesh, with a couple of blooded colts ready 
for a point-to-point, a man, indeed, who will talk 
horses or bullocks with you till the weary publican 














Ar ancient place of narrow, winding streets, 
Wexford ts also a thriving business town and an 
aciive industrial centre. The modern anglicised 
foim is from Waesfjord (“ the sea-washed town ”’) 
the name given to the place by the Viking sea 
rovers who established a settlement here which 
they ruled for two centuries. 

















takes to drink himself so that he, too, can say his 
say. And you will find the Dane on the sea-board 
tilling his early potatoes carefully with the slow 
mood of a man who has forgotten time. And you 
will find the little active seaman or fisherman who 
for all his crossing with Celtic or Norman or Danish 
stock has still the delicate build of the Phoenician 
shipman whose native country was all the ports of 
the ancient world. It is intriguing, this, but it has 
given us about the most interesting county in Ireland; 
and certainly for me, Wexford as the most interesting 
town, Wexford with its seven or eight small ruined 
churches, its Saint Selskar’s Abbey where the second 
Henry did black penance for the murder of Beckett, 
where the first Normans clangoured in their mail, 
and where the people still are solid money-makers 
but capable to a man of enjoying themselves wherever 
there is an opening, a race-meeting, a coursing, a 





















Enniscorthy Castle is said to have 
originally been erected by Raymond le 
Gros. At a later date it came into the 
possession of the McMurrough Kavanaghs 
who granted the property to the 
Franciscan monastery. After the sup- 
pression of the monasteries the castle 
and lands were held by various owners, 
including—for a time—Spenser the poet. 
The castle was much damaged by 
Cromwell’s guns in 1649. 


During the Insurrection of 1798 it was 
used as a prison. In the nineteenth 
century 1t was restored and used as a 
residence. 


football or a hurling match. To-day, indeed, there 
won’t be a motor car left in the town or a person who 
isn’t a cripple or a lunatic, they will be off to Croke 
Park to cheer the Wexford hurling team in a needle 
match with a neighbouring county. 

History is always in the making here, even with 
a hurley stick. 

But for me, when I finish this bit of writing, 
there will be the lovely strands of Curracloe, miles 
of lonely white sand, twenty, thirty miles of 
bathing strand, or maybe the small thatched village 
of Kilmore where someone might give me a lobster, 
or Rosslare the holiday centre with its well-known 
golf-links where the champions display themselves 
in the August week-end. I have a difficult choice, and 
none of those places more than eight miles from me. 
Perhaps I had better leave it to the wife. She usually 
chooses for me anyway. 
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IT IS POPULARLY SUPPOSED THAT THOMAS FRANCIS 
Meagher, known to history as Meagher of the 
Sword, first introduced the tricolour to Ireland; we 
know, however, that it was in use many years 
before; that it was used at one of Daniel O’Connell’s 
great demonstrations; it even had a loyalist associa- 
tion at one period ; and, strangest of all, it was 
not actually the flag officially authorised for the 
Rising of 1916. 

In April of the year 1848, Thomas Francis 
Meagher returned home to Ireland from a visit 
to Paris, whence he had been sent by the Irish 
Confederation to congratulate the French people 
on the establishment of the second French Republic. 
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Born in 


Battle 


By GREGORY I. ALLEN 


THE STORY OF THE 
IRISH TRICOLOUR 


Originally the Company flag of Pearse’s “‘ E” 
Company, 4th Battalion Irish Volunteers, 
the tricolour quickly became a symbol of the 
national resurgence which followed in the wake 
of the 1916 Rising and superseded the green 
flag with gold harp, then recognised as the 
National flag. 





He brought back with him a tricolour flag of orange, 
white and green. 

“From Paris, the gay and gallant city of the 
tricolour and the barricade, this flag has been proudly 
borne,” Meagher said on that occasion. “J present 
it to my native land,’ he went on, “and I trust 
that the old country will not refuse this symbol of 
a new life from one of her youngest children. The 
white in the centre signifies a lasting truce between 
the Orange and the Green, and I trust that beneath 
its folds the hands of the Irish Protestant and the 
Irish Catholic may be clasped in generous and heroic 
brotherhood.” 

One month before the return of the Irish 
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ABOVE: After the fighting. Pro- 
claimed the headquarters of the 
Irish Volunteers in 1916 the 
General Post Office was heavily 
shelled by a _ British gunboat 
anchored in the river Liffey. 


BELOW: Thirty-three years later 
the rebuilt G.P.O. played a 
leading part in the celebrations 
which accompanied the declaration 
of the Republic of Ireland in 1949. 











Ships like these have taken the Irish 
tricolour round the world to ports 
on the five continents. Although 
Ireland is an island it was only the 
urgent need for self-sufficiency during 
the 1939-1945 war that brought 
about the development of an Irish 
merchant fleet. 








| vputation from France, however, that is, in March, 

48, a tricolour flag was carried at a demonstration 
i Enniscorthy. Writing in the Freeman’s Journal 
on March 10, 1848, a correspondent reported 
that the people of Wexford had heard “of the 
downfall of tyranny in France with lively and 
heartfelt satisfaction.” An immense crowd pro- 
menaded the streets for hours, “ carrying a tricolour 
flag of orange, white and green, which was frequently 
saluted with loud and rapturous acclamations.” 

Again, this time eighteen years earlier, in 
December, 1830, tricolour flags were carried at a 
popular demonstration in honour of Daniel 
O’Connell’s public entry into Dublin following his 
election as Member of Parliament for Waterford. 
He made the journey to the capital by sea, and 
landed at Howth on December 18, 1830, where he 
was greeted by a huge flag-waving, cheering crowd. 
All the various trades guilds were present, and at 
least two of the guilds, the Carpet Weavers, and the 
Rope and Twine Makers, carried tricolours of 
green, white and orange. 

Still earlier in 1830, in September of that year, is 
found the earliest reference to the idea of the 
tricolour as a National Flag. In a letter to the Marquis 
of Westmeath as Chairman of the National Mart 
held in September, 1830, published in Jrish Rush 
Light for May, 1831, an Emilia Eleanor Hamilton 
wrote : 

“ My Dear Marquis: Understanding that all 
sects and parties are co-operating on this great 
occasion, I send you an appropriate little emblem 
for my nation’s use—a loyal tricoloured cockade 
. . « See, my good Marquis, how well the colours 
harmonise ! Fust ask the meeting if it is not prettier 
than the French or Belgian.” 

The letter goes on— 

“ Hereafter may the orange remind us of a 
patriot king, a necessary revolution and a bill 
of rights. The green, of that heart-cheering hue 
which a residing aristocracy can easily confer 


Prior to 1916 the generally accepted National 
Flag of Ireland was the green harp flag, the 
uncrowned harp on a green ground. It was the 
flag of the Insurrection of 1642. It was unfurled 
in 1798, and again in 1803, 1848 and 1867. It 
was carried into battle on “‘ many a far, foreign 
field, from Dunkirk to Belgrade” by “ the 
soldiers and chiefs of the Irish Brigade.” 


on our uncultivated bogs and mountains; and 

the white, of a peaceful people’s fairly-elected 

representatives in parliament. 

Let the accompanying gift be worn by the 
Irishman who claims it first, and says: ‘ For each 
estate, one colour is my right . . . King, lords and 
commons, orange, green and white.” 

This letter was published under the headline, 
“* Origin of the Tricolour,” which would seem to 
suggest that the tricolour was in general use in 
Ireland as early as 1830. Interesting also is Miss 
Hamilton’s interpretation of the symbolism which 
betrays her loyalist sympathies. 

Thus we have conclusive proof that the idea of 
the tricolour existed in Ireland long before the 
Young Ireland period. Meagher’s contribution to 
making the tricolour the National Flag is that he 
affirmed its association with revolutionary France, 
and clearly stated the colour symbolism as we know 
it to-day. 

Returning again to the year 1848 we read of a 
fifteen-years-old boy being prosecuted for carrying 
a tricolour flag in the streets of Dublin. 

In 1848 Joseph Martin, aged fifteen years, of 
18 Upper Erne Street, Dublin, was charged. A 
crowd was returning one evening from a Repeal 
























































meeting on Donnybrook Green, which had been 
addressed by Charles Gavan Duffy, and Thomas 
Francis Meagher, when they were challenged by 
the police at Leeson Street Bridge. Young Martin 
was out in front of the crowd carrying a 
tricolour flag. 

In the years before 1916, except for a few brief 
appearances, the tricolour fell into disuse. 

In a coloured drawing in an Address presented 
to Charles Stewart Parnell in 1883, a tricolour flag 
was shown flying over the old Irish Parliament 
House in College Green. The colours were green, 
white and yellow, arranged horizontally. Why the 
colours here were green, white and yellow it is hard 
to imagine. Perhaps the illuminator of the Address 
made a mistake. 

Again, the tricolour appeared as a badge worn 
at the 1798 Centenary Demonstrations promoted 
by Clann na nGael, the I.R.B. and the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, which were held in Dublin 
in 1898. Nearer to 1916 it was incorporated in the 
design of a postage stamp issued for propaganda 
purposes in 1908 by the infant Sinn Fein. Sinn Fein 
adopted the tricolour as the flag of their organisation, 
and it was favoured by Arthur Griffith as the National 
Flag of a resurgent Ireland. 

Prior to 1916 the generally accepted National Flag 
of Ireland was the green harp flag, the uncrowned 
harp on a green ground. This had been the flag of 
the insurrection of 1642. It was unfurled in 1798, 
and again in 1803, 1848 and 1867. Proudly it was 
carried into battle on “many a far, foreign field, 
from Dunkirk to Belgrade” by “the soldiers and 








chiefs of the Irish Brigade.” In 1916 it was rot 
intended that our present National Flag should >. 
the flag of the insurrection, but the tricolour vas 
to become in later years immortally associated 
with Easter Week. An order made by Patrick 
Pearse in 1915, which was published in the Irish 
Volunteer for March 20 of that year, reads: “ The 
authorised flag is a plain gold harp on a green 
ground . . . and no other flag, except authorised 
regimental colours, is to be carried by bodies of 
Irish Volunteers.” 

In the same paper for March 18, 1916, just before 
the rising, this order was referred to, but with this 
important addition: “It is considered desirable 
by Headquarters that every company should have 
in its possession an Irish Flag. It is believed that at 
this stage the recognised National Flag more fully 
symbolises what the Irish Volunteers stand for, and 
will gain a readier consideration and respect for 
Irishmen in general.” 

The green flag with the gold harp was, indeed, 
flown over the General Post Office in O’Connell 
Street during Easter Week. Emblazoned across 
the centre of the flag, in bold Celtic lettering, were 
the pregnant words, “Irish Republic.” But the 
Volunteers in the G.P.O. also hoisted a second 
flag. It was the tricolour of green, white and orange, 
which Pearse had adopted as the Company flag 
of ““E” Company, 4th Battalion Irish Volunteers. 
It quickly caught the imagination of the people; 
overnight it became the symbol of the national 
resurgence which followed in the wake of the 
1916 Rising. 

















AN TAISCE: 
THE FRIENDS OF GLENDALOUGH 


On the suggestion of Dr. R. Lloyd Praeger, the Council 
of An Taisce (the National Trust for Ireland) has invited 
anybody and everybody who has an interest in the 
preservation of the national shrine of Glendalough and 
its beautiful natural surroundings to join a group to be 
known as the Friends of Glendalough. It was there, in 
the sixth century, St. Kevin founded a monastery, and 
around it grew the monastic city of Glendalough destined 
to become one of the most renowned centres of European 
learning. Today the ruins, still eloquent of the former 
glory of the place, make Glendalough one of the most 
interesting of Ireland’s relics of the past. 

The task of preserving the many architectural and 
archeological remains which dot the Irish countryside does 
not concern An Taisce alone as a clause in the recent 
Tourist Traffic Bill gave An Bord Failte power to protect 
and maintain historic buildings and other places of special 
interest. 

One has only to think of the many open spaces which 
surround the city of Dublin and which give it much of 
its particular charm, of those coastal sandhills and heathery 
hillsides to appreciate fully the importance of conserving 
them as breathing spaces and lungs for the rapidly 
expanding city. 


ATTRACTIVE NEw Tourist SOUVENIR 


Recently a new tourist souvenir has come on the market 
to meet the demand for something artistic and, at the 
same time, typically Irish. 

Produced by the Victor Waddington Galleries and 
printed at The Sign of the Three Candles, the souvenir 
is a portfolio about eighteen inches by twelve containing 
six of artist Elizabeth Rivers’ finest wood engravings 
of life on the Aran Islands. 

In three of them the islanders are shown relaxing at 
a ceilidhe whilst the remainder have as their subjects 
typical activities of the islanders—gathering seaweed, 
hauling turf and hoisting cattle on a boat en route for 
a mainland fair. 

The portfolio is a neat and tastefully produced souvenir 
of Ireland and is extremely good value at its price of 
one dollar. 


DOLLARS FOR DONEGAL 


= A most ambitious and commendable project — 
“Operation Donegal ””—was launched last December 
in the County Donegal town of Ballybofey. It got under 
way at a meeting convened by Coras Tractala Teéranta— 
the Irish Organisation for the promotion of dollar-trade 
—and An Bord Failte. The meeting, attended by a number 
of County Donegal manufacturers and members of local 
Tostal _Committees, enquired into the possibilities of 
organising in Dublin an elaborate exhibition of County 
Donegal products during An Tostal, 1953. 

Many Donegal products are internationally famous, 
particularly Donegal Tweeds and one of the main objects 
of “ Operation Donegal ” will be the promotion of Dollar 
exports by the creation of new markets for rugs, blankets, 
woollen and worsted materials, hand-woven tweeds, 
lace gloves, hosiery and toys. 


AN AIRPORT FOR CORK 


The recent announcement that it had been decided, 
in principle, that an airport should be provided at Cork 
has given rise to lively interest in the possibility of opening 
airports in other parts of Ireland. 

Particularly important amongst the benefits which the 
proposed airport will bring to Ireland’s third largest 
city will be ease of business and tourist travel between 
the Munster capital and other parts of Europe. At present 
air travellers from Cork must travel to Dublin or Shannon 
Airport to board a plane for Britain or the Continent. 

At the moment there are seven airports, apart from 
Shannon and Collinstown, licensed for flying in the 
Republic, varying from small sandy strips to well organised 
threeway landing fields. 


An TOsTAL PUBLICISED IN U.S. 

The advertisement—pictured below—is one of the 
most effective of those being used to tell the American 
travel trade about Ireland’s 1953 An Tostal plans. This 
exhortation to American travel agents to give “ Ireland 
at Home” their wholehearted support appears over the 
names of Al Simmons, President, Simmons Tours, New 
York; “Bert” White, Vice-President and General 
Manager, American Express Travel Service, New York, 
and Ed. O’Connor, Vice-President, Thos. Cook and Son, 
New York, all leading figures in the New York travel 
world. 

This advertisement is only one of many which are 
being inserted in the American press by the New York 
office of Fégra Failte which has as manager, Kevin Durnin. 


WHY 

- , 4s E AL. SIMMONS 
SELLING ~~ 
“freland at Home’ 


Heard about “Ireland at Home"’? It’s aS 
the three-week, nationwide celebration f 
Ireland is putting on im April next year. 
We think it’s a good thing for boosting 
transatlantic sales during the Spring 
when we can handle extra business; 
there's space available on the carriers, 
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and no problem with hotel and tour ca atgneeail an asa é 


accommodations in the Emerald Isle leer ag ay & Son April Sth-26th, 1953 
itself. Weather’s good in April and you 
' If you would like to see why three of America’s 


should see the program of events! 

R ‘ ‘ most experienced travel men, think “Ireland at 
Everything from srt to agriculbure— Home” will boost Spring sales next year, simply 
three whole weeks of Irish hospitality! drop a line to the Irieh Tourist Inforr ation Bureau. 
We'll have plenty of clients in Ireland We'll gladly mail you details of Ireland's biggest 

: 1953 travel attraction, and send you a set of 


next Easter Sunday—and if we can special folders, posters and lists of events. 
make it, we'll be there too! 
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BUREAU 
33 East 50m Street, New York 22, M. ¥. 
Telephone Eldorade 53-4002 


Why not write today? 
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HOLYHEAD AND DuN LAOGHAIRE — 


BETTER TRAVEL FACILITIES PLANNED 


IN THE SUMMER of 19§2, fifteen thousand more travellers 
than in the previous summer, were carried by the Irish 
Mail route between Holyhead and Dun Laoghaire, said 
Mr. J. W. Watkins, chief regional officer, British Railways, 
at a recent conference of Irish Government department 
representatives, C.1.E. Executives and British Railway 
officials, at Euston Station. 

This increase, said the speaker, was due largely to the 
better facilities at Dun Laoghaire Pier, the increased 
carrying capacity of the two new mail boats, the support 
of a stand-by boat and additional sailings arising out 
of a meeting of all parties and convened by the Minister 
for Industry and Commerce in September, 1951. 

One of the major improvements which greatly speeds 

up the arrival and departure of passengers is the new 
spacious double-deck accommodation for Customs on 
the east side of the pier, which enables the vessels to 
use both sides of the pier simultaneously, as the ship 
can now embark passengers on one side without interfering 
with the arrival of passengers on the other. The recently 
installed public address system, which gives such detailed 
information as the times of connecting services to all 
parts of Ireland, has proved a great boon to travellers 
to Ireland. 
Sailing Tickets: Mr. Watkins, referring to steamer 
reservation tickets, said that the sailings for which such 
tickets were necessary would be announced early in the 
New Year, and that the issue of these tickets will begin 
at a much earlier date than the previous year. 

Welcome news for passengers at Holyhead is the 
provision of spacious lounges and buffet facilities in part 
of the station hotel building. 

Another feature for next summer will be a relief ship 
from Dun Laoghaire at 6.20 p.m. on heavy traffic nights 
instead of at 10.45 p.m. as was the case last year. 


IRISH ATLANTIC AIR SERVICE 


It was recently announced that it is hoped to introduce 
an Irish trans-Atlantic air service in 1953. 

Under a recent agreement between Aer Linte Eireann 
and an American company, Seaboard and Western 
Airlines, the Irish company will charter a fleet of Skymaster 
airliners and crews from the American one. Hostesses 
and stewards will be Irish. 
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Oravel Yeles 


AND NEWS 


It is hoped to operate six round flights weekly between 
Shannon, New York and Boston during the summer 
months reducing to four a week during the slacker winter 
period. 

The chartered planes will fly the Tricolour and an Irish 
insignia of green flashing and shamrock. They will bear 
the name of Irish saints—the inaugural flight being made 
by a Skymaster with the name Sv. Patrick on her cockpit 

anels. 

All the Aer Linte services will be of tourist class and 
the charges will be similar to those operated by other 
air lines for tourist class traffic. Seaboard and Western 
Airlines have on order Constellation aircraft and the 
agreement provides for the leasing of these aircraft to 
Aer Linte as soon as possible after their delivery in 1954 
in substitution for the Skymaster aircraft. 

It was not possible to have this service started by Aer 
Linte with its own aircraft, because of the difficulty of 
purchasing suitable aircraft. It is hoped that Aer Linte 
will eventually change over from this service with leased 
aircraft to one with its own aircraft. 


PILGRIMAGE LINER 


More than seven hundred pilgrims will travel to Ireland 
in 1953 on the Holland/America liner The Nieuw 
Amsterdam. The group, led by Most Rev. Dr. Richard 
J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, will arrive in Cobh 
on August 24 and travel to Dublin by special train. 

The number of visitors who come to Ireland each 
year as pilgrims is increasing rapidly and some arrange 
their holiday to coincide with one of the great national 
pilgrimages—those to Lough Derg between June 1 and 
August 15 and Croagh Patrick on the last Sunday in 
July being amongst the most famous. During the pilgrimage 
season special return Pilgrim Tickets are issued to cover 
the rail journey from Dublin. 


UNITED STATES LINES APPOINTMENT 


Mr. Sean O’Brien, Manager of the United States 
Lines’ Cobh Office, has been promoted to the post of 
Manager for Ireland. He took up office on January 1 
and will continue to maintain his headquarters in Cobh 
so that he can be of most assistance to all passengers 
who wish to disembark there. Thirty-three years of age, 
he joined the United States Lines in 1948 as Assistant 
Manager of their Cobh Office. He makes a particular 
point of personally meeting all liners and doing everything 
possible to ensure that passengers have no travel worries. 






























LATE ANNOUNCEMENT 
IRISH ATLANTIC AIR SERVICE 


It is understood that since going to press the plan fo 


an Irish Atlantic Air Service has been suspended until th 


original agreement between Aerlinte and Seaboard an 
Western is cleared by the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board 
The reason given was the recent action of the C.A.B. it 
limiting the proposed agreement to two years. Two year 
would not be long enough in which to gauge whether o 
not the service would be a good proposition. 
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From the Bookshelf 









SAILING SHIPS OF IRELAND 
by Ernest B. Andersen. Morris & Company, Dublin, 18 6 


IN THIS BOOK, the early and middle nineteenth century, 
when thirty to forty three- and four-master ships were 
often seen together in Cork harbour, is recalled along 
with a thousand other shipping memories from the days 
before steam. Ship owners, ship builders, small craft 
builders at the leading ports and yards are listed. There 
are details of the sailing records out and home from the 
East and down under as well as from the Americas. Here 
are the Colonial Clippers and the coolie ships of Belfast, 
the West Indiamen and the sailing colliers of Dublin, 
Derry’s often tragic emigrant ships, Waterford’s merchant- 
men trading to Africa, the Americas and the West Indies, 
Limerick’s small craft on the farm and dairy produce 
runs to England, Wexford with its brigs and schooners 
to the Mediterranean and Cork from whose harbour 
half the world was provisioned in butter and the British 
Fleet drew its meat ration of 100,000 fat cattle annually. 
Sligo, Galway, Donegal and Arklow, “ the last stronghold 
of sail,’ all have their tabulated and often thrilling story. 
The author, killed at twenty-eight while serving in Egypt 
with the British Ministry of Civil Aviation, has compiled 
a book that everyone interested in Irish seafaring will value. 


CASHEL AND ITS ABBEYS 
by St. L. Hunt Duffy 1.- 


RISING OUT of the richly fertile Golden Vein, the Rock of 
Cashel, 300 feet high, in Tipperary, has on its summit-area 
of about two acres the most remarkable concentration of 
royal and ecclesiastical ruins and memorials to be found in 
Ireland. These link pre-Christian times with St. Patrick’s 
visit to the Rock and subsequent destructions by war and 
persecutions. 

Surviving almost intact is the twelfth century masterpiece, 
Cormac’s Chapel. Several other picturesque Abbey survivals 
are in the immediate vicinity of the Rock, and, five miles 
away, beautifully situated on the Suir, the twelfth century 
Holy Cross Abbey, well preserved, has memories of kings 
and of the relic of the True Cross from which it takes its 
name. Five miles away on the Tipperary side are traces of 
the extensive twelfth century Athassal Abbey. 

Details of this notable group of historic points based on 
the Rock of Cashel are set cut in the concise ‘“‘ Cashel and 
Its Abbeys,” an excellent small guide for the motorist or 
other visitor. 













GUIDES LOUTH 





TO CO. 





GOSSIPING 





Dundalk 3- 
Castletown to Omeath 1 6 
Ravensdale to Shannonrock 1 6 
Louth to Mellifont 1,6 


Dundalgan Press 


THIS SERIES of four sectional Guides to County Louth has 
been revised and brought up to date by H. G. Tempest in 
the third edition in which, briefly and clearly, local detail to 
interest the inquiring traveller, no less than the native 
reader, is admirably set out, mapped and illustrated. Well 
printed and produced, with decorative fold-in covers, the 
books are a very useful addition to the popular documenta- 
tion of Ireland’s smallest county which is scenically and 
historically as interesting as any, and includes the locale 
of some of Ireland’s oldest hero tales. 


- - . . A BOOKLIST 


IN EACH ISSUE—apart from our regular short reviews— 
we hope to include some names of new and recent books 
of special Irish interest. 

These may be obtained either through your local 
bookshop or by direct order from the publishers. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY 
PREHISTORIC IRELAND 

by Joseph Raftery. 
THE WAY THAT I WENT 
by R. Lloyd Praeger. 
IRISH CASTLES 

by H. G. Leask. Dundalgan Press, Dundalk. 
IRISH ART IN THE EARLY CHRISTIAN PERIOD 

by F. Henry. Methuen, London. 
DUBLIN 

by J. Harvey. 


Batsford, London. 


Hodges Figgis, Dublin. 


Batsford, London. 


LITERATURE, DRAMA, MUSIC, Etc. 

GAELIC LITERATURE SURVEYED 

by A. de Blacam. Talbot Press, Dublin. 
SYNGE AND THE ANGLO-IRISH LITERATURE 

by D. Corkery. Cork University Press, Cork. 
THE IRISH TRADITION 

by R. Flower. 

1,000 YEARS OF IRISH POETRY 
by Devin Adair. New York. 
THEATRE IN IRELAND 
by M. MacLiammoir. 


Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Three Candles, Dublin. 


HISTORY AND HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY 
A History OF IRELAND 

by E. Curtis. 

IRELAND—AN INTRODUCTION 
Department of External Affairs, Dublin. 
Ear_y IRISH HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY 
by T. F. O’Rathgaile. 

POLITICAL WRITINGS AND SPEECHES 

by P. H. Pearse. Talbot Press, Dublin. 
THE Four MASTERS AND THEIR WORK 

by Rev. P. Walsh. Three Candles, Dublin. 
HISTOIRE DE L’IRLANDE 

by R. Chauvire. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. 
IRISH SAINTS IN TEN COUNTRIES 
by F. Carty. 


Methuen, London. 


D.I.A.S., Dublin. 


Duffy, Dublin. 























